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ABSTRACT 

These physical education standards were designed to 
ensure that each student achieve the following goals: (1) physical 
activity — students develop interest and proficiency in moveMent 
skills and understand the importance of lifelong participation in 
daily physical activity; (2) physical fitness and wellness — students 
increase understanding of basic body systems to develop amd maintain 
the highest possible level of physical fitness and wellness; (3) 
movement skills and movement knowledge — students increase effective 
motor skills development, understand the fundamentals of movement by 
practicing and analyzing purposeful movement, and appreciate the 
aesthetics of expressive and creative movement; (4) social 
development and interaction — students learn appropriate prosoclal 
behaviors and leadership skills by participating in planned physical 
activities in which they develop an appreciation of self emd others, 
experience independent and group work, and learn how to cooperate and 
compete with others in the achievement of common goals; (5) 
self-image and self-realization — students develop and maintain a 
positive self-image, value their personal identity, and have the 
opportunity to develop and display self-control, self-direction, and 
self-expression; and (6) individual excellence — students are 
encouraged to achieve high personal levels of performance by 
integrating psychosocial development, growth and development, and the 
humanities. The six sections of these standards are based on these 
goals; each section provides objectives and representative 
activities. (AMH) 
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* from the original document. 
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Foreword 



By adopting and publishing these standards, we have met the legislative mandate 
to provide the schools of California with a guide for determining the strength 
of their physical education programs. In a greater sense, however, we have recog- 
nized the importance of health and physical fimess to the education of our youth— 
the importance of healthy bodies to the development of healthy and productive 
minds. Certainly, physical education must be an integral pan of each school's 
curriculum if we are to expect our smdents to meet the educatiraial goals we set for 
them. We firmly believe that instruction in health and physical education is just as 
important as iiLstruction in the core subjects. 

By learning to make healthy choices and by participating in well-designed physical 
education programs, our students will learn to establish the personal goals and 
develop the perseverance they will need not only to enjoy life to its ftillcst but also 
to aciiieve at their highest levels of ability. In addition, they will learn to perceive 
and appreciate similarities and differences among individuals and to learn the 
importance of cooperating and of competing fairly with others. Tnesc skills are 
necessary for all students if they are to compete successfully in a changing job 
market, if they fire to understand and apprecia e the diffeitnces among the diverse 
cultures that make up our society, and if they are to develop and protect the values 
that are so essential to the success of our democracy. 

We believe these standards reflect the strongest possible professional consensus 
regarding the type of physical education program that every student should be given 
the opportunity to experience before greJuating from high schocl. In comparing the 
standards in this document with the ones adopted at the local level, some school 
districts will find that their physical education programs are consistent with the 
standards; others will need to set the standards as objectives to achieve. Whatever 
each district finds as it makes its review, we hope that this document will be helpful 
as parents, educators, members of school district governing boards, and others con- 
cerned with the schools work to buUd a stronger, richer curriculum for all our 
students. 

For their roles in developing the Physical Education Model Curriculum Standards, 
we extend our sincercs; appreciation to the advisory committee members, to the 
chief writers of the committee, and to Eari Adams of the Campbell Union High 
School District, who served as the chairperson for the group. We also thank the many 
educators and other professionals who served as reviewers of the document and the 
Department of Education's staff who assisted with and coordinated the entire effort. 



The names of all the contributors to the development of these standards appear in 
the Acknowledgments beginning on page ix. Our hope is that their work will result 
in the development of tmly outstanding physical education programs because, as 
Aristotle wrote in 350 B.d "The results of good physical education are not limited 
to the body alone but they extend even to the soul itself/* 
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Preface 



I nf 'i omI" Legislature enacted Senate Bill 8 1 3 (Chanter 498 Stan..« 

student 10 gHKluate from^wS Kh^ « I JSSS ^-J^ -wiuiiements for a 
S122SJ(a)(Taras foUoCf ' " '^"'^ ^'*"'^<"' '^"'^ Section 



(A) Three courses in English. 

(B) Two courses in mathematics. 



S in. science, including biological and physical sciences 

-entandl??iUandi^?S 
Sign l^guage^JaU be deemed a course in fo,^ 

L^STo?.];!;^^^^^ 

To assist scliool districts in the upgrading of couise contem tnai^.t. 
Sute Superintendent of PublKnfcdOT ll,^ «d 

51226. wluch requires the model curtculum standarts. is «Ss 
Section Sm53 il^^^^rsm^t^,^'?^:^?^y '^"^ 
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However, neither the superintendent nor the board shall adopt rules or regulations for 
course content or methods of instruction. 

(b) Not less than every three years, the governing board of each school district shall 
compare local curriculum, course content, and course sequence with the standards 
adopted pursuant to subdivision (a). 

Development of the model curriculum standards began early in 1984 when the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed broadly representative advisory 
committees in six of the mandated subject areas. (The physical education standards 
were developed in early 198S.) The committees worked for more than six months, 
frequently consulting nationally recognized experts, to produce draft standards. The 
draft standards were then reviewed and critiqued by teachers and administrators 
from more than 80 school districts throughout Uie state. The results of this extensive 
field review were used to make final refinements to the standards. 
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THE Healthy Kids, Healthy California initiative, which was 
launched by the California Department of Education, calls for a 
comprehensive approach to impacting the health habits of students. 
Schools can help to equip students with the knowledge, skills, and 
values they need to take conscious control of their own good health 
and to lead long and productive lives in society. Instilling good health 
habits in students must involve a comprehensive approach that in- 
cludes a cooperative effoit of every member of the school staff. 

The Healthy Kids, Healthy California initiative includes eight 
component areas that are independently strong and are coordinated 
to reinforce the goal of healthful living. These components include 
(1) physical education; (2) health education; (3) health services; 
(4) nutrition services; (5) health promotion for staff; (6) skilled 
counseling and psychological services; (7) a safe and healthy school 
environment; and (8) parent and community involvement. As a key 
component in the Healthy Kids, Healthy California initiative, a 
quality physical education program, which operates cooperatively 
within a school wide comprehensive health program, is essential. As 
part of a comprehensive approach to improving health, physical edu- 
cation helps students become fit ana acquire knowledge to stay that 
way. 

Although physical education is truly a lifetime activity, learning 
basic skills in physical education begins in school. This document 
deals with the high school program. However, if a student entering 
high school is to be fully successful in a school program that meets the 
model curriculum standards, a strong program in physical education 
must be offered in kindergarten through grade ei^hL 

The ultimate test of the success of physical education programs will 
lie in the demonstrated life-styles adopted by California's graduates. 
If our graduates understand the unity of healthy bodies and healthy 
minds and maintfl.'n a desirable level of physical fitness throughout 
life, we can consider our physical education program a success. 
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The six broad goals of physical education are generally agreed on by 
physical education teachers nationwide and are described fully in Chap- 
ter 3 of the Handbook for Physical Education, which was published by 
the California Department of Education in 1986. The physical education 
standards were designed to ensure that each student achieves these goals: 

1 . Physical activity — Students develop active interest and proficiency 
in movement sldlls and understand the importance of lifelong par- 
ticipation in daily and recreational physical activity. 

2. Physical fitness and wellness — Students increase cognitive under- 
standing of basic body systems to develop and maintain the highest 
possible level of physical flmess and wellness necessary to meet the 
demands of high-level physical performance and lifelong health 
during work, play, and emergency situations. 

3. Movement skills and movement knowledge — Students increase ef- 
fective motor skills development, understand the fundamentals of 
movement by practicing and analyzing purposeful movement, and 
appreciate the aesthetics of expressive and creative movement. 

4. Social d*ivelopment and interaction — Students learn appropriate 
prosocial behaviors and leadership skills by participating in planned 
physical activities in which they develop an appreciation of self and 
others, experience independent and group work, and learn how to co- 
operate and compete with others in the achievement of common 
goals. 

5. Self-image and self-realization — Students develop and maintain a 
positive self-image, value their personal identity, and have the op- 
portunity to develop and display self-control, self-direction, and 
self-expression. 

6. Individual excellence— S\Mf\zi\\s are encouraged to achieve high per- 
sonal levels of performance by integrating psychomotor, cognitive, 
and affective learning. 

These program goals are based on six disciplines related to physical 
education. These are biomechanics and kinesiology, exercise physiol- 
ogy, motor learning, psychosocial development, growth and develop- 
ment, and the humanities. 

i^r()<4ram .Siruciure ior Hii^n .^cnocM 

Because the developmental range of students is so diverse during ihe 
high school years, those responsible for physical education programs 
must offer a broad variety of activities and allow students some selection, 
especially for the older students. The curriculum in high school physical 
education is a planned sequence of formal instructional experiences 
related to human movement, knowledge, understanalng, and skill. The 
subject matter of physical education is a unique blend of perfonnancc 
skills and experience in games, sports, exercise, dance, and knowledge 
about performance. Independent study and proficiency testing arc en- 
couraged as alternative methods to helping students beaer achieve the 
goals, objectives, and competencies of the core program; however, these 
methods may not be used to avoid the development of competencies. 
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The California Code of Regulations, Title 5, Section 1 0060, lists criteria 
for eight content areas of curriculum required for each student in high 
school physical education programs. These areas must be addressed in 
a developmental sequence over the number of courses that the district 
requires for graduation. The eight required content areas include the 
following activities: 

1. Aquatics— Diving, swimming, water games, and sports 

2. ComZ?a«v«— Self-defense, wrestling, martial arts, and fencing 

3. Effect of physical activity on dynamic health— Aerobic and anaer- 
obic activities: assessment activities, such as fitness and perfor- 
mance testing; first-aid and CPR training; health-related fitness 
instruction in body composition, muscle strength and endurance, 
cardiorespiratory endurance, and flexibility; nutrition, weight train- 
ing, and physical perfomiance; stress reduction, relaxation, and 
mental alertness; and substance use and abuse 

4. Gyn"uisiics (tumbling^— Balance, beam routines, free exercise floor 
routines, parallel and horizontal bar activities, ring exercises, rope 
work, and vaulting exercises 

5. Individual and dual sports— Cycling; mountaineering; net orienta- 
tion (ten.iis, badminton, and paddle tennis); orienteering (cross- 
country running); skiing (Nordic, Alpine, and water;; target orien- 
tation (archery, bowling, golf, and curling); track and field; and wall 
orientation (paddleball, squash, ra^quetball, and handball) 

6. Mechanics of body movement— Body management activities; 
motor fitness (agility, balance, coordination, power, and speed); 
perceptual motor activities; posture maintenance exercises Ooco- 
motor-walk, run, jump, hop, leap, slide, gallop, skip, dodge, and 
pivot; manipulation-throw, catch, strike, kick, drop, carry, lift, 
push, pull, bounce, and bat; stability-twist, turn, roll, bend, stretch, 
swing, hand, and land); and movement mechanics conducted 
through aquatics, gymnastics and tumbling, and rhythms and dance 
in physical education class activities 

7. Rhythms and dance— Ballet, tap dance, folk dance, jazz dance, 
modem dance, social dance, and square dance 

8. Team sports— BaskelbaH, soccer, football, field hockey, spcedball, 
Softball, team handball, and volleyball 

Ali physical education programs, including adapted, modified, and 
continuation programs, must address the eight content areas. A bal- 
anced program will include psychomo.or, cognitive, and affective 
components for each of the content areas while permitting students to 
pursue their special interests and to participate at their particular 
levels of ability. Not every activity listed under each of the eight 
content areas must be addressed, but each of the Hght areas must be 
covered in the curriculum with appropriate activities. 

School districts must provide optional physical education courses for 
any year that physical education is not required. 

The eight content areas of the physical education program provide the 
wide variety of physical activities necessary to develop the skills and 
knowledge essential to the individual for the selection of lifetime pur- 



A balanced pro-am will 
Include psychomotor, 
cognitive, and affective 
components fbr each of 
eight content areas in 
physical education while 
permitting students to 
pursue their special 
interests and to partici- 
pate at their particular 
level of ability. ' , 
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suits. The individual becomes an independent learner who appreciates 
and enjoys movement. 

The content areas of physical education provide laboratories for the 
understanding and appreciation of movement skills and knowledge. 
When students understand the history, rules, and strategi( s of physical 
education activities, they can appreciate the unique diffetences and 
similarities among spoits and other content areas. For example, football 
is a highly sophisticated game of tag. 




PhysScsi Activity 



CALIFORNIA'S schools must prepare students for a life- 
long commitment to participation in physical activity. Chil- 
dren and youth will make such a commitment if they are given 
opportunities to observe and experience a wide variety of physi- 
cal activities and participate in movement activities. 

The development of proficiency in movement skills through a 
planned program creates in students a feeiing of success and en- 
joyment. When the student has this feeling, he or she begins to 
play for pleasure and exhilaration and seeks the appropriate 
school and community resources to maintain an active and 
healthy life-style. 
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Students observe and experietnce a wide variety 
of activities that are essential to a lifelong 
participation in physical activity. 



Students develop active 
interest and proficiency 
in movement skills. 



Representative activir; : 

The students are divided into teams and asked to identify and discuss the 
factors involved in positioning players on d *.eam. Each team places its 
members according to preference, skill, and ability in playing softball in 
order to forni a team tliat will be able to perfonn at its optimum level: for 
example, a tall person who is able to catch well may be selected for first 
base. A person with quickness and good defensive skill may be a choice 
for shortstop. Players who arc able to throw greater distances may be 
fielders. The team members analyze a game situation to test their reason- 
ing of placement. At the conclusion of the period, the students examir.e 
the placement of the players and discuss how they performed success- 
fully as a team. 



Students understand the movement 
technologies and the history, rules, 
and strategies of various activities. 



Students should make a 
lifelong commitment to 
participate in physical 
activity. 



Representative activity: 

Through the use of visual aids or demonstration, the students observe the 
proper skills to be used in volleyball. These skills are practiced in simu- 
lated game situations and transferred to actual games. The students learn 
how all team sports are interrelated in offense, defcr.-:e, game strategy, 
rules/regulations, and communication. Decision ma iing in relation to 
angles, direction, and speed to control a ball is used and applied to other 
situations involving sports. 
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Students appreciate the value of physical 
activity and choose active rather than 
passive life-styles through the use of 
school and community resources. 

Representative activity: 

The class discusses the values of daily exercise and how exercise le^ds 
to an active rather than a passive life-style. Some of these values f .re: 

Feeling Regular exercise helps a person feel like doing many 
different activities throughout the workday and weekends. 

Looking good— Exercise is the best way to balance weight control and 
to contour the mi^scles of the body. 

Being healthy— Fit people are less likely to experience injury and 
illness. Regular exercise contributes lo good health. 

Enjoying /i/e— Physical activity is a great way to meet people and to 
enjoy leisure time. 

The students are divided into groups according to the major areas of inter- 
est. The students describe their favorite activities and write down the fa- 
cilities available to them through the school and the community. 

Each student should develop a self-directed plan of exercise and set his 
or her goals. Eariy pracUcc in setting goals for a healthy Ufe-style is 
important. 



As they participate tin ' 
physical education, ^^'^ 
students should have a 
feeling of success and^ 
enjoyment. "' 
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^% TUDHNTS should increase cognitive understanding of basic 
%#body systems to develop and maintain the highest possible 
level of physical fitness and wellness necessary to meet the de- 
mands of high-level physical performance during work, play, 
i emergency situations. Participation in regular exercise pro- 
fe.dms, based on a range of choices, is one of the best ways of low- 
ering the risk anc reducing the occurrence of disease. 

Many people believe that children are naturally active and fit. 
And no? long ago it was widely believed that degenerative dis- 
eases began in middle age. Now we know, nowever, that such 
afflictions have their roots in childhood, and by intelligent be- 
havior alone, we can reiluce the risks of degenerative diseases. 
The findings of the 1985-1987 National Children and Youth 
Fitness Study (NCYFS) showed that a full third of America's 
young people were not physically active enough for aerobic 
benefit. 

Because physical activities and attitudes are influenced by 
factors presented before age eighteen, an extensive physical 
fitness program must be provided in the early school years. An 
essential component of such a program is the imparting of 
knowledge to f,tuden is about cardiorespiratory efficiency, muscle 
strength and endurance, stretching, dynamics of posture, and 
body composition. Health and wellness are funher maintained 
through the knowledge students gain about the role of stress, rest, 
personal hygiene, nutrition, and substance use and abuse. 
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Students improve and maintain cardiorespiratory 
efficiency through regular aerobic activities of 
sufficient duration and i.uensity to achieve a 
training effect. 



Representative activity: 

The teacher reviews the concept of target heart rate with the class. The 
class is divided into three exercise stations, such as a cross-country nrn, 
jump-rope station, and rtiythmic routines to music. Each station will be 
of four minutes duration. The students measure the intensity of their ex- 
ercise by checking their heart rates after each minute. They have two 
minutes to rotate to the next stition. On completing the activities at the 
three stations, the class members reassemble and discuss the ease or dif- 
ficulty of discovering the proper intensity and duration of exercise to 
achieve a U'aining effect 



Students increase 
cognitive understanding 
of basic body systems. 



Students improve and maintain abdominal 
strength and endurance through progressive and 
gradual resistance activities. 



Representative activity: 

The teacher reviews with the class the purpose of sets and repetitions. The 
students should select parmers for abdominal exercises to be executed 
from a pull-up bar. Each student switches with the partner at the comple- 
tion of each exercise. The progression of exercises is as follows: 

Number of 
repetitions per set 



1. Alternate right and left bcni-ki^ee lifts 

2. Right bent-knee lifts 

3. Left bent-knee lifts 

4. Both bent-knee hfls 

5. Alternate right and left straight-leg lifts 

6. Right straight-leg lifts 

7. Left su-aight-leg lifts 

8. Both legs straight ("L" lifts) 

9. Hold "L" lifts for ten seconds 



5 
5 
5 
8 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 



At the conclusion of class, the students are asked to suggest other 
exercises that help them develop abdominal strength and endurance. 



The school should provide 
opportunities for students 
to develop and maintain 
the highest possible level 
of physical fitness and 
wellness. 



Flexibility can be 
improved by increasingly 
streching body parts 
through a full range of 
motion and by sustaining 
the stretch. 



Students improve and maintain the functional 
capacity of specific muscles and joints by 
increasing their full range of motion through daily 
warm-up and cool-down stretching exercises. 

Representative activity: 

During the wann-up and cool-down exercises, the teacher emphasizes 
proper stretching and strengthening. The students analyze the types of 
exercises that can cause injury. Examples of contraincticated exercises 
and questions for discussion include the following: 

Double-leg ///f— This exercise creates tremendous su^ess on the lower- 
back and abdominal muscles. How can such stress be reduced? 

Deep knee bend—Vus exercise creates stress on ligaments and mem- 
branes of the knee at a 90-degree angle. How can activities that 
require knee bends be performed correctly? 

Hurdle stretch— T[us movement places the foot "outside" the knee and 
may cause injury. How can one reduce the potential for injury? 

Neck circle — This movement can damage cervical vertebrae because 
of the weight of the head. What exercises could be used to stretch 
and strengthen the neck muscles? 

The students should be able to identify any exercise that may have 
conU'aindications, 



To lose body fat, one 
must decrease caloric 
intake and increase 
caloric expenditure. 



Students improve and maintain the relative 
percentage of lean body mass to fat through 
regulating caloric consumption and expenditure. 



Representative activity: 

The students review the procedures to calculate the percentage of body 
fat. There arc 3,500 calories per pound of fat, and a caloric is a unit of 
energy supplied by food. Because fat is stored energy, it can be con- 
trolled through balancing the intake of calories in food and the expendi- 
ture of calories through exercise. 

Students keep a record of their caloric intake and caloric expenditure for 
five days. Using the information, the students develop a p.jgram to 
maintain or adjust body fat. The awareness of the relationship between 
food and exercise helps students make appropriate nutritional and exer- 
cise choices to preclude obesity and other eating disorders. 
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Students understand the effects of nutrition on 
behavior and physical and mental performance. 



Rtpresentative activity: 

The students arc asked to think about the last meal ihcy ate. They should 
consider the following questions: 

• Did the meal include a serving from all four food groups? 

• Did the meal provide a food from each of the nutrient groups? 

• Did the meal contain any high-sugar, high-fat, or high salt foods? 

• Did the meal include whole grains? 

• Did the meal prepare your body for today's activitijs? 

On the basis of the answers to the questions, the students arc asked 
whether they feel that their meal prepared them for physical activity and. 
if not, how it could be improved. The teacher and students discuss this 
topic. 

Students learn about the principles, mechanics, 
concepts, and technologies of physical fitness and 
wellness. 



The no-paln, no-gain 
principle is not correct. 
If a stretch hurts, quit. 
If a muscle hurts, quit. 
Know how to prevent 
injury by understanding 
your body. 



Representative activity: 

The students are reminded of the importance of an active life style and 
its relationship to a sense of well-being and the prevention of chronic 
illness. The quest for wellness as a lifetime process is emphasized. The 
class is divided into groups of five to seven students with similar activity 
interests. Using a large tablet and pencil, each group of students con- 
structs a program of activities. Each program should be balanced with as 
many components of fitness and wellness as possible. A sample program 
follows: 

• Daily stretching exercise 

• Extended fast walking 

• Tennis 

• Dancing 

• Volleyball 

Each group presents its program to the rest of the class. The students 
analyze each program and make cominents on the values and shortcom- 
ings of each program. How will these programs need to change as indi- 
viduals age? 
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Students apply the principles and practices of 
proper conditioning, including warm-up and cool- 
down activities, as they pertain to the prevention 
and care of injuries. 

Representative activity: 

The teacher explains to the students that, in order to prevent injury to the 
body, they need to prepare themselves through cardiovascular exercise 
and then stretch the muscles. Hiis exercise allows for an increased range 
of motion. The students create warm-up and cool-down exercises for 
activities that are commonly used in physical education; these activities 
include running, jumping, hitting, throwing, and striking. 



Because physical activities 
and attitudes are Influenced 
before age eighteen, an 
extensive physical fitness 
program must be provided in 
the early school years. 



Students understand the effects of drugs, 
including anabolic steroids, on physical wel 
being and on perfornnance. 



Representative activity: 

The class is divided into groups ofeighi students each. Then each student 
in each group takes a number (1 through 8). Each student is then given 
a myth about anabolic steroids that corresponds to his or her number. 
Students then join others with the same number to form new groups. 
Each student in the new group is given a "fact" that corresponds with his 
or her number. Students should be given enough time to read the 
informadon, discuss it in the group, and decide how to present it to their 
original group. 

Students then return to their original groups and present their informa- 
tion to the other students. This activity helps students recognize the 
myths about anabolic steroids while learning accurate information about 
the effects of the use of steroids. 



Students use sound practices of 
personal hygiene. 



Representative activity: 

Students discuss the need for cleaning ihc body after vigorous exercise. 
Perspiring is the body's built-in "air-conditioning system" that helps 
cool the body during activity. An individual 's body chemistry may cause 
an offensive odor, which can be eliminated by showering at the end of 
vigorous exercise. This activity helps students understand that proper 
hygiene is a pan of looking good and feeling good about oneself. 
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Movement Skills 
and Movement 

Xnowisdss 
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STUDENTS should increase their effective motor skills, learn 
the fundamentals of movement by practicing and analyzing 
purposeful movement, and learn to appreciate the aesthetics of 
expressive and creative movement. 

The teaching of motcr skills has always been an important part 
of the physical education experience. In elementary grades 
students need exposure to many skills and a variety of situations 
in which to use them. Fundamental skills should be mastered 
before a student is taught advanced skills, Many performers are 
limited by their own inadequacy of the fundamentals when they 
have moved too rapidly to higher-level skills. 

The students should be able to explain and demonstrate percep- 
tual motor performance concepts as they improve their move- 
ment skills. The students should understand the qualities of 
movement and how these qualities relate to the improvement of 
skills. As they gain knowledge and understanding, the students 
can transfer learned movement skills and concepts from one 
activity to another. In actuality, it does not matter whether stu- 
dents learn football or any other specific activity. What the 
students learn about movement and about themselves in the 
activity is important. 
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Students receive, interpret, and 
respond to visual, auditory, tactile, 
and kinesthetic stimuli. 



Participation in physical 
education helps students 
increase effective motor 
skills development. 



Representative activity: 

The students arc instructed that, in order to be successful during activity, 
they need to be alert so that they respond appropriately to perceptual 
sdmuli. In a tennis class the students line up in small groups behind the 
baseline. Ball tossers take positions at the net and toss several balls in a 
row to the first person in each line. The students respond to each flight 
pattern of the ball and implement the appropriate tennis stroke to succeed 
in striking the baU over the net. The students should be alert to auditory 
cues from the sound of the ball as well as visual cues. 

In this lesson the students use all of their senses to respond to stimuli 
with appropriate movements. 



Students master 
locomotor skills. 



Students learn to 
appreciate the aesthetics 
of expressive and 
creative movement. 



Representative activity: 

The students review the striking action for spiking the volleyball. They 
stand along a line across the gym facing the net and practice the approach 
to the net. The students discuss the importance of speed to the net, low 
center of gravity, braking and jumping vertically (not forward), thrusting 
action of the arms, tmnk rotation, and landing. The students then practice 
the following skills: 

• Drive step 

• Cross step 

• Arm thrust and vertical jump 

• Vertical jump and swing 

• Walk through entire movement 

• Full speed through entire movement 

After they have practiced the movements, the students discuss the appli- 
cation of this motor skill to other spoits. 

This activity helps students understand the importance of a variety of 
locomotor skills inherent in all sports. 
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Students master nonlocomotor 
skiiis, including balance. 



Representative activity: 

The students form groups according to levels of ability from beginning 
to advanced. The students create a floor exercise routine that includes 
three balance snints. Balance stunts may range from a uipod stand for 
the beginning group to a handstand for the advanced group. The routine 
must include three changes of direction, three nonlocomotor move- 
ments, and five tumbling stunts. The routine must have a distinct 
beginning, middle, and end. 

The students at the high school level need opportunities to create move- 
ment sequences that apply discrete skills that they have mastered. 



Students master object 
manipulation skills. 



One's ability to make an 
object "go where it Is 
aimed" Is referred to as 
accuracy. To hit a target, 
one must have coordina- 
tion, balance, timing, and 
Judgment of speed, dis- 
tance, and force. 



Representative activity: 

The students review the rules and techniques involved in the serve for 
)adminton, in particular the strategy of the high deep serve. Each 
tudentis provided with a racquet and approximately six shuttles. A tall 
ox is placed at the back end of the opposite side of the court or at a 
imilar distance. The students practice their high deep serves to the 
irget. They record the number successfully served into the box for each 
.:t of shuttles served. 

'hrough the practice of hitting many shuttles, the students Icam to judge 
ic force needed :c ocore. 
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The ability to move 
efficiently and effectively 
in space is important in 
games, sports, and daily 
life. 



Students demonstrate an understanding of 
movement qualities (for example, space, time, 
force, and flow) involved in physical activities that 
lead to the transfer of movement skills. 

Representative activity: 

The teacher demonstrates how to set a baslcetball "screenplay" involving 
a pivot and including the liming involved. The class is divided into groups 
and assigned to a court to practice the drill. Each student runs to a 
designated spot and comes to a jump-stop approximately 1 foot in front 
of the opponent. Then the student executes a reverse pivot on the right foot 
to receive a pass from a teammate to sho^t for the basket, following the 
shot to a position for a rebound. The acdvity is continued to develop 
understanding of the force, timing and flow of the movement pattern. 

In this activity the skills and movement elements mastered earlier arc 
combined in a complex game strategy. 



Students apply foundations and relationships of 
efficient, effective, and purposeful movement in 
a variety of activities. 



Representative activity: 

The teacher selects two students to execute the diagonal pass pattern used 
in soccer. The students identify the skills needed to match the speed, tim- 
ing, and space of the teammate witiiout tiie ball to tiie teammate witii the 
ball. The students experience how to move down the field in relation to 
one another's speed. They perceive tiie timing needed to pass the ball to 
Uie space ahead of tiie receiver so that he or she catches tiie ball success- 
ftilly . The movement pattern of botii players should be coordinated so that 
each sUident experiences success in executing and receiving a pass. The 
students identify when this pass pattcm is used in other sports or games. 

Through such activities students Icam to execute efficient movements in 
new environments. 
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students transfer learned movement 
skills and concepts from one 
activity to another. 



Representative activity: 

The students form groups of 12 players. Using available facilities, each 
group creates a game involving two teams of six players. The purpose 
is to put an object in, on, or through a goal at the opposite ends of the 
court or field. Each team designates "offensive" and "defensive" 
players. Team members discuss and attempt strategies or "plays" that 
may effectively help the offensive team to score. Players may switch 
teams or positions. When the game is concluded, the class analyzes the 
strategies used to determine those most effective for offense and 
defense. Which strategies were used in every game developed by the 
groups? Which strategies were dependent on the type of equipment? 
This activity helps students synthesize skills and concepts of strategy. 
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People choose to 
participate in physical 
activity in which they 
experience success. 
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THE STUDENTS learn appropriate social behaviors and lead- 
ership skills by participating in planned physical activities in 
which they give and follow instructions and experience both 
independent and group work. The students learn how to compete 
and cooperate with otherr in the achievement of common goals 
by playing fairly and in the spirit of teamwork. 

A student's social development undergoes dramatic changes 
during the elementary school years. During this seven-year 
period, an egocentric five-year-old will be transformed into a 
group-centered twelve-year-old. During the high school years, 
the student experiences teamwork and a deeper understanding of 
self as a social being. 

Individuals come to the physical education experience with 
varied backgrounds in social development because of social 
systems outside the school. The family, community, and the 
media are important in this regard. The interactive milieu of 
physical education classes provides a natural environment for the 
development of social skills and emotional control. In this 
environment the students should be introduced to group cooper- 
ation, leadership, and group problem-solving skills. Learning to 
be a good sport and having control over one's emotions are 
valued outcomes of programs in which competition is kept in 
perspective so that every student can be a "winner." 
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ic^.' I students learn that getting along with others 
V I a begins by accepting oneself, includlrg one's 



/I 1 physical self. 



Representative activity: 

The effort of each member of a team is important. Cooperation provides 
the greatest chance of success. The class is divided into teams of six 
players, each with varying physical abilities. The teacher reviews and 
demonstrates several techniques of the high jump, allowing time for the 
students in each group to practice and assist each other to perfoim suc- 
cessftiUy. A high jump relay is conducted, and the cumulative height of 
the group is recorded. 

At the conclusion of the relay, students discuss the value of helping each 
other. especiaUy those with less ability. Does cooperation among mem- 
bers help achieve the group's goals? Does helping othere in the group 
make you feel good? How do you feel when others help you? The students 
complete this lesson with a discussion of the aspects of successful team 
membership. 



Being a good sport and 
having control over one's 
emotions are valued out- 
comes of programs In which 
competition Is kept in 
perspective so that every 
student can be a "winner." 




j Students share in the development 
of one's peers by giving and 
accepting support. 



Representative activity: 

The stu^nts discuss the importance of supporting one's peers by giving 
and accepting support. The students are asked to identify comments they 
may use to encourage a teammate who is unsuccessful in his or her 
attempts to develop a skill. The class discusses how the less-skilled team- 
mate can accept and respond to constnictive suggestions to improve. 
The teacher points out that the use of a coaching tip is more helpful than 
a negative comment. For example, if a teammate swings the bat and 
misses the pitched ball, supportive comments by the students might be 
(1) "Choke up on the bat"; (2) "Watch the pitcher's ann for the speed of 
the delivery": and (3) "Pull your hands sooner to bring the bat around 
faster." The students then share their recommendations for positive en- 
couragemer= \- teammates. The teacher and students acknowledge 
whenever a : tudeni uses one of the suggested comments in an activity or 
game situation. 
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Individuals must never be 
pitted against each other 
merely to win praise, or 
credit, or medals, but to 
test each other's sidll and 
know each other better 
and to learn how better to 
live and work together. 



'\J'-.^T^^ 1 Students affiliate with a group and work 
t Mn a cooperative nfianner. 

Representative activity : 

Varying degrees of skill exist within a particular group, and all individu- 
als need opportunities to perform if they are to improve their skills. In 
this lesson Uie students form teams of six players each. A game of touch 
football is played with the following modified rules: 

1. Two complete forward passes constitute a first down. 

2. The quarterback position is rotated for each down. In this way each 
player gets to handle the ball. 

At the conclusion of the game, the students discuss the extent of coop- 
eration among the team members. Did each team find ways of using all 
players effectively? Did all players believe they were allowed to con- 
tribute effectively? What changes, if any, could be made to contribute 
to the group's performance? 

■ \ Students develop coping skills in 

£ .y J effective group interaction and fair 
'.^--i* competition . 

Representative activity: 

The students discuss the guidelines for judging a dive. The teacher 
assigns student groups to be judges and divers. The judges enforce the 
diving rules and regulations, They are asked to judge a stunt's difficulty 
as well as performance. The students change roles at the completion of 
performances by the divers. Members of the class then assess their feel- 
ings in both roles. What did it feel like to be a judge? What was it like 
to be judged by your peers? 
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Seif-image and 
Self-realization 



SELF-IMAGE is essentially the feelings one has about oneself. 
All students should develop and maintain a positive self- 
image, value their personal identity, and learn the self-control, 
self-direction, and self-expression necessary for self-realization. 
Every student enter- i.-hool with a self-image that has been 
developed over time through the fulfillment of needs and 
feelings of worth derived from his or her relationship with the 
family. Teachers and peers play an important part in a student's 
perceptions of self. Physical education can play a vital role in the 
development of a positive self-image through an understanding 
of body image, the acceptance of one's capabilities and limita- 
tions, and the improvement of one's coping skills. 

Self-realization occurs through successful experiences that invite 
the learner to attempt new challenges. A positive self-ima.^ i 
an important factor in learning motor skills; therefore, the scuool 
should provide opportunities for the student to achieve success 
daily. Suc':essful motor experiences promote the cognitive 
acceptance for establishing self-direction and self-expression, 
which lead to a sense of harmony with the self and the celebration 
of a healthy life-style. 
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Students develop an accurate concept 
of one's body. 



Physical activity, through 
its positive miiallon to 
one's self-worth, may 
Indirectly Influence cogni- 
tive performance. 




''Teacheisaml.j^.|f.p^^ " ^i; 
an Important I^Ht lji a ,v r^c 
student's perMpUons of 
self* ■■ ^'SK»if;''v^ 



Representative activity: 

The students use a tape to measure their neck, chest, upper and lower 
arms, waist, hips, thighs, and calves. They record the measurements on 
a pei^onal card. 

The students begin a strength development program. They measure the 
same body parts every two weeks and record the diftierences. Why do 
some areas increase in size more than other areas do? Does an increase 
in size mean an increase in weight? SVhy? 

This activity helps students develop accurate concepts of their body. 



Students accept their individual physical 
capabilities and lin^ltations. 



Representative activity: 

Three basic body types (somatotypes) are generally categorized in phys- 
ical education: endomorphic (spherical), eaomorphic (linear), and 
mesomorphic (muscular). The fi/st two types arc often stereotyped as 
negative. The third type is classified as positive. These generalizations 
are often inaccurate. The students can enhance the conformation and 
capabilities of all body types. The students identify their personal 
somatotypes. Do Uie stereotypes fit each of the somatotypes? 

By understanding genetic endowments, the "^^^dcnts can expand their 
capabilities and begin to overcome tiiose feelings about one's body 
image that arc influenced by social stereotypes. 
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Students use movement to express 
personal feelings or ideas. 



Representative activity: 

Many movement activities provide a vehicle for deeper understanding 
of self through personal evaluation. Some activities that provide such 
All experience are: 

• Create a solo dance that depicts a personal need. 

• Express the joy of movement by using a popm or painting to depict 
feeling. 

• Develop a humanities parcourse that includes dance, strength, agility, 
rest, creativity, endurance, and manipulation. Select appropriate feel- 
ing words to use at each station. 



X 




I Students recognize stressful situations and 
develop the strategies, skills, and confidence 
to dea! with stress. 



Representaiive activity: 

'Hie students practice using various relaxation techniques or ut ing auto- 
genic words or phrases such as serene^ warm bench, cool breeze, and so 
on. They create a list of words that can be used to trigger relaxation 
responses. 

The students are urged to imagine how it feels to perform a critical 
movement in slow motion and at regular speed. 

The awareness of stress helps the students to perform better by using 
strategies to overcome stress. 



1 T.i",'^ * ' 



tension, ritual, andjoy. 
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Individual Excellencs 



STUDENTS will be encouraged to achieve the highest levels of 
individual performance through a program that integrates 
psychomotor, cognitive, and affective learning. A sound, planned 
physical education program will integrate all of the goals so that 
each participant will have the opportunity to achieve personal 
individual excellence. 

Achieving individual excellence requires realistic self-appraisal, 
achievement-related motives, and a personal commitment to 
improve. It is a painstaking task that involves concentration and 
risk. The rewards are that each student seeks to excel in all 
activities and strives to sense the satisfaction and exhilaration of 
high-level physical perfonnance. A truly peak experience is 
attainable for every child and youth in daily physical education. 

Teachers should ensure that all students have continuing 
opportunities to experience the exhilaration and joy that are so 
characteristic of finding individual excellence. 
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j Students use self-appraisal to 
: establish realistic personal 
1 goals. 



Representative activity: 

The students are given a checklist of acUvides on which they rate their 
desire to learn and their ability to teach skills for each activity. The 
teacher then establishes a "Learning Exchange." The students write on 
3x5 cards the skills they can teach others and the skills they would like 
to learn. The cards are filed in two boxes labeled "Want to learn" and 
"Will share or teach." The students then select cards and find an appro- 
priate partner in order to learn from each other. 



Students demonstrdte an understanding 
of those elements that contribute to 
personal excellence. 



Representative activity: 

Most performers acknowledge at least three kinds of achievement in 
relation to their performance goals: 

1. An achievement that marks personal progress or improvement 

2. An achievement that results in reaching an established personal goal 

3. An achievement that results in reaching a goal, such as running 
3 miles or completing a dance 

The teacher acknowledges all three types of achievement when plan- 
ning and promoting activities or rewarding students. For example, a 
sports activity might include strategies to achieve personal goals, 
fcimative tasks for personal progress, and participation in a class tour- 
nament. 
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Achfevln|{ fndlvidiial 
excellence requires 
realistic self-appraisal, 
MhlevementfeMAed 
nbtlves, arid a'i^ 
cbmmitment to immve. 
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Students develop the personal 
i comnnitnnent needed to attain 
I individual excellence. 



Representative activity: 

The class repeats a drill, task, or skill test from a previous lesson. The 
students are given their practice results or scores from the prior and 
current lessons. On the basis of the two scores, the students are asked to 
set goals for improvement in the skills. Potential restraints, such as time 
and difficulty, are discussed. Time lines arc established. Students later 
share their successes and setbacks in achieving their goals. 

By setting personal goals and achieving them, a student increases self- 
acceptance and personal commitment toward excellence. 
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0-801 1-0273-1 CalifowU Adult Education Handbook (1986) 4.00 

0-801 1-0687-7 The California CBO: The 1987-88 Profile of Chief Business Off cials in California Schools, K-12 (1989) 4.50 

0-8011-0862-4 CaUfonuaEducationSummit:BackgroundandFinalReport(Asei)(li?^ ; 5.00 

0-801 1-0889-6 Califomta Private School Direcioiy (1990) 14.00 

0-801 1-0924-8 California Public School Directory (1991) (Order after March 1 , 1991) 14.00 

0-801 1-0748-2 California School Accounting Manual (1988) 8.00 

CalifomU*s Daily Food Guide (brochure) (1990)t 6 00/25 

0-801 1-0874-8 The Changing History-Social Science Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (1990)t 5.00/10 

0-801 1-0867-5 The Changing Language Arts Cumculum: A Booklet for ParenU (1990)t 5.00/10 

0-801 1-0777-6 The Changing Mathematics Cmrcdum: A Booklet for Parents (1989)* 5.00/10 

0-801 1-0823-3 Coordinated Compliance Monitoring Review Manual, 1989-90 Edition (1990) 6.75 

0-8011-0797-0 DcsktopPublishingOuidelines(1989) 4.00 

0-801 1-0833-0 Directory of Microcomputer Software for School Business Administration (1990) 7.50 

0-801 1-0856-x English u a Second Language Handbocdc for Adult Education Instructon (1990) 4.50 

0-801 1 -0041-0 English-4-anguage Arts Framework for California Public Schools (1987) 3.00 

0- 401 1-0927-2 English-4jmguage Arts Model Curriculum Standards (1991) 4.50 

0-801 1-0751-2 Pint Moves: Wekomirs a Child to aNew Carcgiving Selling (vklcocassclle and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

0-801 1 -0839-x Flexible, Fearful* or Feisty: The Different Temperaments of InfanU and Toddlen (vidcocassette 

and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

0-801 1-0849-7 Food Sanitation and Safety Self- Asicssmcnt Instrument for Child Care Centers (1990) 3.75 

0-801 1-0850-0 Food Saniution and Safely Self-Assessment Instrument for Family Day Care Homes (1990) 3.75 

0-80 1 1 -085 1 -9 Food Saniuticm and Safety Self- Assessment Instnmient for School Nutrition Programs ( 1 990) 3.75 

0-801 1 -0804-7 Foreign Language Framework for California Public Schools (1989) 5.50 

0*801 1-0809*8 Getting In Time: Creating Nuzturing Relationships with Infants and Toddlers (vidcocassette 

. and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

0-801 1-0875-6 Handbook for Contracting with Nonpublic Schools for Exceptional Individuals (1990) 8.00 

0-801 1-0289-8 HandbocA for Physical Education: Framework I n Developing a Curriculum for California 

Public SchooU (1986) 4.50 

0-801 1-0824-1 Handbook for Teaching Cantonese-Speaking Students (1989)§ 430 

0-801 1-09094 Handbook on California Education for Language Minority Parents— Portugdcsc/English Edition (1986)11 3.25 

0-801 1-0734-2 Here They Come: Ready or Not— Report of the School Readiness Task Force (Full Report) (1988) 4.25 

0-801 1-0712-1 History-Social Science Framework for California Public Schools (1988) 6.00 

0-801 1 0782-2 Images: A Workbook for Enhancing Self-esteem and Promoting Career Preparation, Especially for 

BlackGirls(1988) 6.00 

0-801 1-0750-4 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: An Annotated Guide to Media Training Materials (1989) 8.75 

0-801 1-0878-0 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide to Creating Parmerships with Parenu (1990) 8.25 

0-801 1-0880-2 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide to Language Devek)pment and Communication (1 990) 8.25 

0-801 1-0877-2 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide to Routines (1990) 8.25 

0-801 1-0879-9 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide to Setting Up Environments (1990) 8.25 

0-801 1-08764 Infant/Toddler Carcgiving: A Guide to Social-Emotional Growth and Socialization (1990) 8.25 

0-801 1-0828-4 Instructor's Behind-the-Wheel Guide for California's Bus Driver's Training Course (1989) 20.00 

0-801 1-0869-1 It*s Not Just Routine: Feeding, Diapering, and Napping Infanu and Toddlers (videocassette 

and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

0-801 1-0358-4 Madicmaiics Framework for California Public Schools (1985) 3.00 

0-801 1-0794-6 Microcomputer Software Usf in School District Business Offices: Report of a Survey (1989) 4.00 

* Videocuiecte al so availaUe in Chinese (Csntonese) and Spmsh al the same price, 

fThe price for 100 brochures is $1 630; ihe price for 1,000 brochures is S14S.00. 

tlhe price for 100 booUeU is $30.00; the price for 1,000 booklets is $230.00. 

(Also available at the same price for nudenu who speak Japsnese, PiUpino, and Portuguese. 

lIThe following editions are also available at the same price: Amienian/Enaiiah, Cambodian/English, Chinese/English, Hmong/English, 
Japanese/Ei^Ush, Korean/English, Laocian/English« Pilipino/EngUsh. Spanish/English, and Vietnamese/English. 
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ERIC 



ISBN Title (DMe of pubUcalion) Price 



0-801 1-0929-9 Model Cuxriculum Sundtfds. Ondes Nine Through Twelve. Fint Edition (1991) $5.50 

0-801 1-0028-3 Phyiidl Conditioning HuM<*h Water ExerdMs (1972) 2.25 

0-801 1-0306-1 Physical Education for Indi lals with Exceptional Needs (1986) 9.75 

0-801 1-0834-9 Program Cost Accounting Manual (Form J-380— Fomt J-580) (1989) 20.00 

0-801 1-0886-1 Pmgnaa Guidelines for Individuals Who Are Deaf-Blind (1990) 6.00 

0-801 1-0817-9 Program Guidelines for Language, Speech, and Hearing Specialisu Providing Designated Instruction and 

Services (1989) $6.00 

0-801 1-0899-3 Quality Criteria for Elementary Schools: Manning. Implementing. Self-Study, and Program Quality 

Review (1990) 4.50 

0-801 1-0815-2 A (Question of Hiinking: A First Look at Studenu' Performance on Open-ended Questions in 

Mathematics (1989) 5.00 

0-801 1-0858-6 Readings for Teachers of United Sutes History and Government (1990) 3.25 

0-801 1-083M Recommended Literature. Grades Nine Through Twelve (1990) 4.50 

0-801 1-0863-2 Recommended Readings in Literature. Kindergarten Thrmigh Grade Eight. Addendum (1990) 2.25 

0-801 1-0745-8 Reconunended Readings in Literature. Kindergarten Through Grade Eight, Annouted Editim (1988)* 4.50 

0-801 1-0753-9 Respectfully Ymirs: Magda Geiber's Approach to Professional Infant/Toddler Care (videocassetie 

and guide) (1988)t 65.00 

0-801 1-0868-3 School Crime in CaUfomia for the 1988-89 School Year (1990) 3.50 

0-801 1-091 1-6 Schools for the Twenty-first Century (1990) 3.75 

0-8011-0870-5 Science Framework for California PubUc Schools (1990) 6.50 

0-801 1-0665-6 Science Model Curriculum Guide. K-« (1988) 3.25 

0-801 1-0860-8 Self- Assessment Guide for School District Policy Teams: Maintenance and Operations (1990) 3.50 

0-801 1-0857-8 Self- Assessment Guide for School District Policy Teams: Pupil Transportation Services (1990) 3.50 

0-8011-0813-6 Self-Assessment Guide for School District Policy Teams: School Nutrition Program (1989) 3.50 

0-801 1-0752-0 Space to Grow: Creating a Child Care Environment for Infants and Toddlers (videocassette 

and guide) (I988)t 65.00 

0-80 1 1 -0807-1 Statement on Competencies in Languages Other Than English Expected of Entering 

Freshmen: Phase I— French, Genman. Spanish (1988) 4.00 

0-801 1-0855-1 Strengthening the Arts in California Schools: A Design for the Future (1990) 4.50 

0-8011-0827-6 Technical Assistance Manual for the CalifomiaModel School Accountability Report Card (1989) 3.75 

0-801 1-0846-2 Toward a Sute of Esteem: The Final Report of the California Task Pence to Promote Self-esteem and 

Personal and Social Responsibility (1990) 4.00 

0-801 1-0854-3 Toward a State of Esteem. Appendixes to (1990) 4.00 

0-801 1-0758-x Visions for Infant/Toddler Care: Guidelines for Professional Caregiving (1989) 5.50 

0-801 1-0805-5 Visual and Performing Arts Frameworic for California Public Schools (1989) 6.00 

0-801 1-0237-5 Wet 'n* Safe; Water and Boating Safety. Grades 4-6 (1984) 2.50 

0-801 1-0268-5 Wet 'n' Safe Audiovisual Package (1 filmstrip and 1 cassette) 15.00 

0-801 1-0814^ Writing Achievement of California Eighth Graders: A First Look (1989) 5.00 

0-801 1-0832-2 Writing Achievement of Califomi* Eighth Graders: Year Two (1989) 4.00 

0-801 1-0887-x Writing Assessment Handbook. Grade 8 (1990) 8.50 



^Includes complimentaiy copy at Addendum (ISBNO-801 1 -0863-2). 

t Videocasieue alio available in Chinese (Cantonese) and Spamsh at the ume price. 



Orders should be directed to: 

California Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento. CA 95802-0271 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each title ordered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted only from governmen- 
tal agencies. Sales tax should be added to all orders from (Talifomia purchasers. All prices include shipping charges to 
anywhere in tlie United States. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instructional materials, may be 
obtained by writing to the address listed above or by calling (916) 445-1260. 
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